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City Groups that provide Meals 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican.Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street - 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. Inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4, Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday - 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue - 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 

12:00 - 12:45 p.m. - lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 — 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 
4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 

Daily - 8 p.m. - meal 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homele 
if so, please fill out the form below and return to E 


8. Marian Centre 
10536-98 Street - 424-3544 
Daily except Wednesdays 
12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 
Closed from the 27th of each month to the Ist 
8. The Mustard Seed 
10635-96 Street — 426-5600 
Monday to Friday - 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday - 5 p.m. — supper 
Zero tolerance of alcohol 
10. Operation Friendship 
9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 
Monday to Friday - 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 
Monday to Sunday - 12 noon — lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 
For seniors over 55 only 
11. Red Road Healing Centre — 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. - soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 
9620-101 Avenue- 429-4222 
Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue - 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


15. Emmaus Church 

5015- 144 Avenue — 275-1647 

Monday — 4:45 to 6:00 p.m. — meal 

16. Women’s Emergency Accommodation 
Centre 

9611-101A Avenue — 423-5302 

Meals for women staying at the shelter. 

If not, bag lunch is given 

17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street - 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Wellness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road —- 481-4001 
Mondays ~ 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. - meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street — 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


ss person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
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Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date Time 


Where did the incident occur 
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Facing the challenges of housing first 


With the release of 
the City’s ten-year plan 
to end homelessness, 
then a ten-year plan by 
the province, housing 
— first has been a central 

‘at theme. This simply 
_ * 4 means that emphasis is 
placed on getting people 
® into housing, then link- 
ing them to necessary 
supports and services after they are in their 
own home. 

How does it work? On a small scale, 
housing first has been put into practice by 
Cassandra van Nostrand, who manages a 
small rental property near the Coliseum. The 
three-bedroom house has three tenants, but 
could house as many as five. The tenants 
share a common bathroom, living room and 
kitchen. 

One of the tenants moved into the house 
upon his release from the Fort 
Saskatchewan Jail. Without a place to move 
into, he would have been homeless on the 
streets and dependent on shelters. With no 
rental history, he would have had a hard 
time finding a landlord who would accept 
him. But she allowed him to move in first, 
then to apply for social assistance, which 
meant obtaining necessary ID and a doctor’s 
report for medical welfare. The whole process 
took three weeks, then 
he was issued a check 
covering his rent from 
the day he took up 
occupancy, which paid 
his damage deposit as 
well. 

In the meantime, van 
Nostrand regularly 
brought over care pack- 
age of food to the house 
for him and the two 
other men who had 
moved in. 

Al and Jack (names 
have been changed), the 
other two tenants at the 
house, met van 
Nostrand at the Jasper 
Place Health and 
Wellness Centre. “They 
were homeless and 
pushing around a shop- 
ping cart with some 
moldy bread and old 
clothing in it,” she said. 
“They had been looking 


clothing. He has a compulsive obsessive dis- 
order, so he constantly re-arranged every- 
thing in the house — the furniture, the pots 
and pans from one cupboard to another, the 
cutlery from a drawer toa cupboard to a cup 
on the counter. One day a desk was on the 
staircase, blocking it, the next it was on the 
back porch. When van Nostrand ordered him 
to vacate the living room and move into his 
bedroom upstairs, he did, but he removed 
the bathroom door to make himself a box 
spring by laying it on top of crates under his 
mattress. Other things from the main floor 
started vanishing, too, to be found later 
upstairs in his room- the VCR, tools, food 
from the kitchen, etc. 

Jack lacked basic lifeskills, cooking up 
everything he could find in the cupboards at 
once. The stove was covered in large pots 
and fryingpans filled to the brim with a kind 
of slop made with rice, macaroni, cans of 
vegetables, beef patties and whatever else he 
could throw in. 

“Would you like some soup?” he would 
say to his housemates, as he served himself 
in a large serving bowl. They usually refused. 

Just after his March check came, Jack 
disappeared. Van Nostrand feared the worst 
— that he was in jail, or possibly even dead, 
but three weeks later she got a call from a 
shelter in Lloyd Minister. Jack had been 
staying there and they were totally frustrated 
by his behaviour, 
flushing the toilet up to 
a hundred of times a 
day, constantly moving 
things around and 
even helping himself to 
other people’s things. 
They wanted to send 
him back. He is 
expected to return in 
time to collect his next 
check. 

Another tenant, 
Evelyn, also moved 
into the house, but 


stayed only one night. 
At the age of 71, she 


found herself homeless 
for a night for the first 
time in her life when 
her granddaughter 
threw her out in -30C 
degree weather. 

“T’ve worked all my 
life,” she said. “I still 
do commercial paint- 
ing. I was a caregiver 


out for one another on 
the street.” 
After the two men 


twelve years. I even have 
ground school training." 
She moved to Edmonton 


' ments and submissions for the 
next issue is April 15 th. 


/Phone: 780 428-0805 
Email: 
edmontonstreetnews@shaw.ca 
Address: 

9533-106A Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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Code of Ethics 


Edmonton Street News reserves the 
right to refuse publication of any 
article and or ad at the discretion of 
the board of Edmonton Street News 
Society. 


We will not trivialize 
poverty in any way. 


We practice sound journalism with 
respect to FOIP legislation and 
respect for the privacy of the persons 
portrayed in stories and 
photographs. 


The views presented in this publica- 
tion are those of the writers. 
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moved into the house, 
she was able to locate 
Al’s trustee so his rent 
and damage deposit 
were paid from his 
AISH. She also found 
out that he had been 
evicted from a group 
home and several other 
residences due to vio- 
lent behaviour when 
under the influence of 
alcohol. An alcoholic, he receives a weekly 
allowance from his trustee that he spends on 
beer. Although he has a bedroom upstairs he 
prefers to spend his time sitting on the living 
room sofa drinking beer, throwing the cans 
behind the couch and listening to Much 
Music until he passes out. He seldom makes 
it to his room. 

When he needs food, he goes to the near- 
est Safeway’s store. “I just help myself from 
the Food Bank bins.” he said. “The security 
lets me take the food.” 

Jack, the third tenant, had no ID and no 
money although he claimed to be a truck 
driver, among other stories. Van Nostrand 
drove him to Operation Friendship to have 
ID made, then to a doctor to get a medical 
report for welfare, then to Alberta Works. He 
lived in the house for nearly a month before 
he was finally issued a check. 

For that first month, Jack made the liv- 
ing room his home, sleeping on a mattress 
on the floor, surrounded by smelly piles of 





because she needs to 
have an operation, and 


granddaughter, who 
needed help with baby 
sitting two toddlers, 
but things didn’t work 
out. 

“I started working 
in the morning, and 
worked until.the next 
morning,” Evelyn said. 
“She didn’t want me to leave the house, not 
even on Christmas Eve or New Year’s Eve.” 

Evelyn found herself spending most of 
her money on the family as well, and then 
her grand daughter demanded she start to 
pay rent in addition to her working for free 
babysitting. When Evelyn refused, her suit- 
cases and other belongings were thrown out 
in the snow, and she was locked out. She 
feared going to the Women’s Emergency 
Accommodation Shelter because of the sto- 
ries of drug use and theft she had heard. 
Then she met van Nostrand at the senior’s 
drop-in and moved into the house, but she 
didn’t feel safe sharing a house with three 
men, so van Nostrand moved her into her 
own home instead. The two now do volunteer 
work together. 

Van Nostrand said, “I’ve learned that you 
can’t mix men and women in the same 
house.” 


By Linda Dumont 
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went to livewith with her 


The Marian Centre - A Room with A View 





It’s a new day. Dawn lights up the morn- 
ing sky. Darkness goes while the moon and 
stars are hidden under the mantle of the 
sun’s brightness. Suddenly a fast moving 
object with lights blazes the sky. What is 
this? Surely not an alien spaceship about to 
descend on our roof? What a time to come! I 
haven’t even dressed yet. The hum and the 
roar of jet engines confirms the flying object 
is only a large passenger plane enroute to the 
local airport. Marian Centre is on its flight 
path. I’m sure the pilot and viewing occu- 
pants can see the flag on our flat roofed 
building. Probably they wonder what place is 
proudly displaying the national emblem. One 
can actually see the plane’s underbelly and 
wheels as it descends for its landing. 

Another light I see. This time it’s the 
chapel. The family is about to start its morn- 
ing prayers. The excellent acoustics here 
enhance the human voice, giving it a reso- 
nance and melodic tone that would rejoice 
any choir director’s heart. Another aspect of 
this beautiful, icon chapel is the several large, 
clear windows. They seem to symbolize the 
spirit of openness and of a church that 
includes the poor, so visible outside at times. 
I suspect that the architect was inspired by 
Pope John the 23rd when he started the sec- 





Truth or 
Fiction? 


ESN: Mr. Dyck can you tell us a little 
about yourself? 

Roman Dyck: I’m just your typical mid- 
dle class Edmontonian—the wife and I make 
about 90 grand between us, got a comfort- 
able little place in the ‘burbs, the boy plays 
soccer, daughter’s into figure skating, just 
got back from a little winter break in 
Mazatlan.... 

ESN: We'd like to ask you about the time 
you spend in the inner city more particularly. 

RD: Sure. What can I tell you? 

ESN: You have been observed driving 
around and stopping for women more than 
once in the area. 

RD: Hey, what the hell—I’m just a red- 
blooded Canadian guy. What’s the big deal? 

ESN: Do you know that many of the 
families living in the areas where a lot of 
prostitution business is carried out are very 
concerned? 

RD: Concerned about what? There’s 
always been hookers hanging out in those 
parts of town. You get a lot of big trucks in 
an industrial park, you get joggers if you live 
along the river valley, you get a few more 
vehicles cruising around if you choose to live 
in the slums. It shouldn’t be much of a prob- 
lem—a guy’s not speeding if he’s looking for 
a hooker, so the streets should be safe. 

ESN: But why do you want to be buying 
sex in the inner city anyway? 

RD: (laughs) What? Do you think youll 
find girls like that on the street corner in my 
neighbourhood? I’ve got a wife and kids—I 
don’t want them seeing that kind of stuff. No 
one I know does. It’s part of the culture of 


ond Vatican Council in the late 1950’s. It is 
said that he opened up the windows of 
change in the church, which affected the 
whole world and our relationship to it. It still 
continues. 

It is my privilege and assignment to 
spend an hour in the chapel each day when 
the noon meal is being served. Before the 
door is opened I look out on the assembled 
line of men and women. It’s an orderly and 
peaceful group. Viewing proceedings from the 
roof is another assembly line, this one of 
pigeons. Some continue to fly in just in time 
for the grand opening. Like the five magpies 
perched on the tree, and the small birds on 
the ground, they wait their turn. They seem 
to say “Eat first, friends, but don’t forget to 
throw us a few crumbs on your way out.” 
Some of the men and women actually enjoy 
sharing their bread with their fine-feathered 
friends. The courtyard, a garden of beauty in 


the summer, thanks to Patrick, is an attractive 


peaceful place. The outside scene 
delights the eye and prompts me to pray for 
our poor and their welfare. 

At the end of the meal, I see “shopping 
cart” Richard wheel up the driveway. Leaving 
his cart parked outside, he quickly goes in, 
eats his meal, then resumes his daily activi- 
ty. Our beloved foundress would delight to 
see this knight of the road. This elderly, 
slightly lame man is an inspiration. One 
could say he gathers up the fragments and 
puts them in his shopping art. He searches 
for various scraps in our garbage bins and 
elsewhere. He even hauled away our 
Christmas tree. I actually saw him from my 
window performing this silent charitable act. 
Where he put this, God only knows and He’s 
not telling us. I’m convinced such men ren- 
der a great service and are a blessing in our 
house and our city. 

Another day I saw a young woman ina 


very disheveled state pushing a hospital 
walker and navigating it downstairs. I was 
told she’s a regular and usually ornery and 
foul mouthed in her poor state. Such broken 
people, short of a miracle, are on an early 
suicide, downward trip to the grave. We 
know in faith that God will have mercy on 
these children of His who, for the most part, 
are victims of sin, neglect and lack of love. 

I will conclude by describing a touching 
scene I saw from my window. A female volun- 
teer, who renders great service in our cloth- 
ing room, was having a friendly chat outside 
with an elderly Native couple. On leaving, the 
man turned back and gave her a big hug. It 
moved me to witness such a genuine expres- 
sion of gratitude and love. Incidents such as 
this give purpose to our presence here. 
Disguised within the poor, Jesus reveals 
himself and heals our wounded hearts. Such 
moments occur that lift our spirits and 
strengthen us to persevere on our daily pil- 
grimage through life. Perhaps the late Jim 
Guinan’s cliched expression has meaning 
here: 

“keep pluggin and do the best you can.” 
It’s all worth it. 


Story and photos by Michael Fagan 





Edmonton Street News has a commitment to bring readers interviews that get behind the 
stories in the headlines, presenting the voices of real people living in our city. 

This month an intrepid ESN reporter caught up with Roman Dyck for an interview, when he 
paused at a street corner in an urban core neighbourhood recently. Mr. Dyck is a chartered 
accountant/ communications consultant/tradesman/ network engineer/lawyer/ financial advi- 
sor who lives in Riverbend/ Sherwood Park/ St. Albert/ Millwoods. 


the inner city—that’s where it belongs. 

ESN: Do you think you might be con- 
tributing to a serious problem? 

RD: That sounds like some social worker 
talking. Listen, those girls make their own 
choices. No one tells them they have to be 
out on the corners dressed in trashy get-ups 
showing off their bodies. They’re in busi- 
ness—just providing a service. And they 
make good money for it too. Girls from my 
part of the city grow up to be secretaries and 
nurses and so on—girls downtown don’t have 
those interests—for them they get into sex 
early and figure they might as well make a 
buck from it. 

ESN: Could growing up in a neighbour- 
hood where you see prostitution going on 
every day have any unhealthy influence on 
young people? 

RD: What? Little kids aren’t going to 
notice—it’s just people getting in and out of 
cars for them. And the others—well, some of 
those kids figure out it’s easy money and 
start into business pretty young anyway. 
They’re looking for money to buy drugs— 
they’re not into morality. 

ESN: Roman, would you want your 
daughter or wife trying to get the attention of 
some guy driving by, showing her breasts to 
get them interested? 

RD: Hey—I offered to be interviewed of 
my own free will. Don’t start insulting my 
family. They’re not like women down here at 
all. They've got standards. The kids, er, 
women, down here are just looking for an 
easy life—getting paid for a blow job’s a lot 
easier than busting your butt working for a 


real living. 

ESN: What do you think of a young 
woman when you pick her up? 

RD: Listen, most of them are so out of it 
on drugs and stuff that you couldn’t have 
any kind of conversation with them—besides 
a nice conversation’s not exactly the point of 
picking them up. If they were decent normal 
people they wouldn’t be living like that any- 
way. What kind of mom sells sex to feed her 
kids? The best thing would just be to sterilize 
them all. 

ESN: Maybe they don’t see that they 
have many other choices. 

RD: What do you mean? Most of them 
are free loading off of welfare anyway—the 
money from hooking is just gravy for them. 
But this is getting too heavy for me. I pick up 
someone down here once in a while—it’s just 
harmless fun—you know, guy’s night out, 
something to do to let off some steam. It 
doesn’t mean anything—don’t try to make 
this into some big criminal horror. Anyway, | 
gotta get going, or I'll be late home for sup- 
per. By Jim Gurnett 


Prairie Sandblast 


780 465-7280 
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Chapter 9 - Night of Torture 
By Lauren Petersen 


I have a photo of me taken by my sister 
on my 24th birthday just four months after 
my wedding. I look 40 instead of 24, a hag- 
gard woman with dark circles around my 
eyes, dull straggling hair, and a scar above 
my lip. A photo taken just before my wedding 
shows a young woman with a smooth, clear 
complexion, long shining ash blonde hair 
and a serene countenance. 

That birthday celebration was a turning 
point in my relationship with Gay. Until 
then, I still harbored thoughts of regaining 
my freedom, of leaving the whole sick, sor- 
did, abusive situation. But after my birthday, 
I changed subtly, into something else — a 
survivor who just lives from day to day, doing 
each day what has to be done to keep on 
surviving. Looking back, it’s hard to under- 
stand even for me. People always ask the 
question, “Why didn’t you just leave?” and I 
have no answer. I was ashamed, deeply 
ashamed of the situation I was in. I was 
thankful that my father hadn’t lived to see 
what had become of me. I also asked myself 
if somehow I had caused Gay to change so 
radically. And I continued to hope for 
change, trying to please him, believing that if 
only he had everything he wanted he would 
be content, and I could live my life. And asa 
Christian, I was bound by the vows I had 
taken, knowingly, in the faith, before God. 

A few weeks before my birthday, Sharon 
and mom breezed in, carrying a decorated 
cake, steaks for supper, and gifts for me. 
While they were there, Gay said little. He had 
a couple of bottles of wine, and was drinking 
it while the rest of us had coffee. During the 
supper, Sharon chattered about the school, 
and mentioned that Eugene, one of our for- 
mer suifors, had been out to the farm. We 
always thought he was just being a good son 
driving his mother to visit my mother until 
the day he wrote a love note to Sharon. As 
we cut the cake, and I opened my gifts, I 
could feel the tension building in Gay, and I 
could feel his eyes watching my every move. 

Finally, Sharon and mom left and we 
were alone. Gay sat at the table drinking 
another glass of wine, saying nothing for a 
full ten minutes before he turned towards 
where I was seated on the couch. His face 
was twisted with anger. “You’re having an 
affair with Eugene,” he said. 

I was stunned. I had never even dated 
Eugene, and not even seen him for more 
than a year. “You know I’m not,” I said. 

He got up and stood over me, repeating 
the accusation, then yanked me to my feet 
by the front of my blouse, ripping it from my 


Man of Christ Abased 


body and tossing it onto the floor in the mid- 
dle of the room. He then tore off my slacks 
and underwear and threw them on top of the 
blouse. He flung me, naked, down onto the 
sofa, and punched me in the face, saying, 
“Don’t move or try to leave or I'll kill you 


right now.” 

He grabbed my expensive teal blue winter 
coat and threw it on top of the other clothes, 
then set them on fire. The cotton and wool 
smoldered, filling the room with acrid smoke. 
He added my birthday gifts to the pile. That 
done, he picked up the butcher knife and 
walked over to the stove, turned on the burn- 
er, and placed the blade across it. In the 
semi darkness of the room, lighted only by 
the light above the stove, the knife blade was 
heated until it glowed red. He picked up the 
knife and stood over where I was lying. 

“I’m going to torture you until you con- 
fess,” he said, then brought the knife blade 
down across my left breast. The flesh sizzled 
under the hot metal. He lifted the blade, then 
brought it down again a little lower down. 
When the blade cooled and darkened, he 
slashed my legs and my left foot. Blood oozed 
from my foot and soaked into the sofa cush- 
ion. 

“If you scream or try to run, Ill kill you 
right now,” he warned. He punched me in 
the face. 

“I can’t confess to something I didn’t do,” 
I said, but he ignored my protests of inno- 
cence. He picked up the bread knife, set it on 
the stove and turned on the burner, then sat 
beside me and placed his lighted cigarette on 
my abdomen. “Move it and [ll kill you,” he 
warned. The cigarette slowly burned its way 





into ash, leaving a red welt on my flesh. 

After heating the knife and bringing it to 
my flesh a few more times, Gay stabbed my 
chest with the knife, but the blade glanced 
off to the side along my ribs. He placed 
another cigarette on my thigh. He tried to 
pour wine into my mouth, but I didn’t open 
it, so the wine spilled down around my neck 
and into the sofa, soaking into my hair. (I 
didn’t realize at the time, but that wine 
served a specific purpose — it was his alibi, so 
he could claim I was drunk. Nothing he ever 
did was ever random. He covered his tracks 
well. 

a after hour, Gay continued to reheat 
the knife, then return to torture me. I knew I 
was about to die. I couldn’t confess to some- 
thing I hadn’t done. If I lied to confess, it 
would give him a reason to kill me. There 
was no way out. I prayed silently. “God, let 
me die with love in my heart even for this 
one who is about kill me.” 

Suddenly, the love of God came down 
around me in the room so thickly that I 
could feel it as a vibrant living force. Death 
no longer seemed frightening — it was such a 
small step from being with God here to being 
with God there. I was glad I was dying. I 
rose, fearless, and limped over to where Gay 
was sitting waiting for the knife to heat up, 
leaving a trail of bloody footprints. I felt no 
pain. I no longer cared to live. I put my arms 
around him from behind and said, “I love 
you,” for at that moment, there was nothing 
but love everywhere. 

He broke down then, and started crying. 
He got at towel to wrap around my bleeding 
foot, brought me clothes to wear and called a 
cab to take me to the hospital. He acted all 
concerned. 

At the hospital, I was aware of ceilings, a 
kind faced doctor asking what happened - I 
dared say nothing, but Gay gave him some 
explanation about fooling around with a 
knife, and then there was blackness. I awoke 
feeling nauseated and in pain, with a cast on 
my foot, and searing pain from the burns on 
my chest thigh and abdomen which were 
covered with ointment. There was a tray of 
food beside my bed but I couldn’t eat. I felt 
very tired. 

Gay came in just then, or maybe he was 
waiting for me all the time. I don’t know. He 
said, “Get up. You’ve been discharged. I got 
you some crutches.” I felt sick and shaky, 
and in severe pain as he shoved me into my 
clothes and propelled me to the exit where a 
taxi was waiting. I wondered why they dis- 
charged me so soon, without even seeing a 
doctor but perhaps Gay had talked to the 
doctor on my behalf. 


All For the Love of God — The Adventures of a Street Pastor 


Chapter 8 - Depression 
By Pedro Schultz 


In writing this autobiography, I have chosen to 
write both something that recently happened 
and earlier experiences in each issue. 

By Pedro Schultz 


Please forgive me, readers, that I didn’t 
get my chapter in on time for the last issue. I 
want to share some things that have hap- 
pened to me recently. 

Fittingly, God got me the book, 
“Unmasking Male Depression” by Archibald 
Hart. On Saturday, March 7, I came out of a 
ten-day depression period in which I with- 
drew from everyone. I never answered the 
phone or knocking on the door, or the shout- 
ing of my name. I did phone my aunt and 
sister once, and went outside once to go toa 
clinic to see a doctor for a badly infected fin- 
ger. I took the prescribed antibiotics and 
slowly my finger got better. Otherwise, I went 
out only one other time to eat a sub. Besides 
that, I ate quite poorly and had no exercise 
over those ten days. 

I was irresponsible. I didn’t do anything 
for anyone. I didn’t go to church. I didn’t 
pray or read the Bible very much. 

How did I spend my time? Sleeping 10 to 


12 hours per day, watching TV and reading. I 
didn’t care much about others or myself. I 
knew God was there and loved me despite all 
this, but wasn’t willing to call out to Him for 
help. I knew of things I had done in the past 
that helped me get out of depression but 
usually not until after 10 to 21 days. 

While in my depression, my mind was 
filled with negative thoughts, but my dreams 
were positive. My computer wasn’t even 
working, so the only way I could get any 
message out was by listening to my answer- 
ing machine once a day. I could have had a 
heart attack or someone could have assault- 
ed me and no one would have found out 
about it for several days. There could have 
been a death in the family or someone close 
to me could have been dying in the hospital, 
and I wouldn’t have known about it. 

In the book “Unmasking Male 
Depression”, the author speaks from his own 
experience as he struggled with depression. 
He says he felt “the sting of bias, stigma and 
denial”. In the book God combined his 
experience with three decades of clinical 
research and pratice to bring hope and 
for other men who suffer. 

Near the end of the week I hoped I would 
be out of my depression period by Sunday 
because I thought I was to speak at the 


Lendrum Mennonite church about how 
Jesus would act in an inner city setting such 
as I live it. When I was still feeling depressed 
Friday, I asked my sister to phone the 
woman I had made arrangements with to tell 
her that, just as over a month previously, I 
had to cancel since I was feeling inadequate 
because of my depression. When I did man- 
age to get out of my depression period on 
Saturday, March 7, the day before J thought I — 
was to speak, my sister told me it wasn’t 
until the next week that I was to speak. I felt 
relieved but would have spoken had I been 
scheduled for that day. 

After that, I was so full of joy, love and 
peace that it was hard to fall or stay asleep 
for the next few days. I would wake up and 
hope it was 8 a.m. but it would be only two 
or three. Three days in a row, I slept only 
three hours, the next day five, thereafter six 
to eight hours. The night before I started 
writing this, I slept in my mum’s condo and 
even though I had helped clean up before I — 
went to bed, I cleaned for an hour more 
after 2 a.m. During all those days I felt ener- 
getic and happy and accomplished a lot. 

Tonight showed me how helpful the role 
of “street pastor” can be. At 6:10 p.m. I sat 
down on the stairs of the Herb Jamieson 
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Chapter 9 - Quebec 
By Sharon Spencer 


Father’s ship was being commissioned in 
Quebec and he was to be gone all summer. 
We were all very pleased about this turn of 
events. A summer unencumbered by rules 
lay before us. But all this happiness was 
soon to be interrupted. 

Looking back, this one phenomenal sum- 
mer was the last carefree summer of my 
childhood, a summer where I would perch 
precariously on the fence between Barbie’s 
and bras. 

Suddenly early one morning we were 
crudely awakened out of deep sleep by 
Father shouting orders at us before. our feet 
hit the floor, before the sleep was out of our 
eyes, before our brains were summonsed 
from dreamland to reality. “Pack, pack. 
You're coming with me," was the directive 
that assaulted our tender ears. We children 
Clamoured around him asking a million 
questions while rubbing our sleepy eyes 
awake. Our father did not believe in gentle 
wake ups, but believed they should be aston- 
ishing surprises of noise and possibly tum- 
bling us out of our beds - after all that was 
how it was done in the Navy.“Wakey wakey 
rise and shine!” he would cry out in his deep 
voice as he lifted and banged our bunk beds 
‘up and down. There was no possibility of 
ignoring him and he would go away so we 
could drift off again. He just wasn’t a man to 
‘be ignored. 

Tt seemed Father had missed the gentle 
‘comforts of home and, more presumably, 
mother’s cooking and other refinements. 

He had arrived home that morning unan- 
mounced to whisk us away for what he 
termed along summer vacation in Quebec. 
|All mother's fears and questions were quickly 
banished as he explained to her what a great 
‘opportunity this was to live in an army bell 
‘tent for two and a half months, and cook on 
a two-burner propane stove for, not only us, 
but also his buddies, while chasing five kids 
‘and a dog around a huge park. Of course, 
‘Mama, being who she was, quickly consented 
‘to Dad’s wishes. 

The small ancient car.was soon overflow- 
ing with camping gear and kids as it drove 
down the road. In our childish minds all we 
could think was, “Wouldn’t we have some- 
thing to talk about when the teacher asked 
us what we did on our summer vacation!" 
The commotion in the small car was infec- 
tious as Father informed us of the great cul- 
‘tural outdoor experience we were about to 
‘embark on. At that time it didn’t seem 
important that none of us could speak asin- 
gle word of French. Why let a simple thing 
like language get in the way of an adventure. 

Very late that evening, we arrived at the 
campground and sleepily helped erect the 
old musty bell tent that became our perma- 
nent home for the summer. Without much 
fuss we climbed inside our sleeping bags. 
That night we needed no rocking chair to 
lull us into a deep sleep. 

Mornings came early when you lived in a 
tent, and at the first break of dawn we were 
‘up and eager to explore our new surround- 
ings. The campground was situated in a 
quiet little farming village off the beaten 
track. In fact, the largest thing in the village 
‘was the campground itself. The tree-lined 
dusty roads and the huge cathedral church 
could have come from a Currier & Ives paint- 
ing, untouched by time. 

_ Being totally surrounded by another lan- 
guage and culture added to the mystique of 
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Centre with about 12 others. After listening 
to someone’s woes, I encouraged the guys 
there to come to the Bible study. About eight 
came. We had to set up another table and 
more chairs before Peter led us in some 
songs. Peter said this was the largest Bible 
study they had there. It was an excellent 
Bible study on love led by Ed. I liked his 
direct, honest and humorous approach to the 
Bible and life. Some people listened or com- 


Mama’s Chickens 


our’summer adventure. Waterfalls, new 
friends and the St Lawrence Seaway became 
our new actuality that summer. Perfect gold- 
en summer days floated on the backs’of one 
another as time stood.still as it only can in 
childhood. Mama soon gave up trying to 
keep track of us and became content if we 
turned up for supper and.bed. Freedom, like 
honey dribbled on our.lips, was ours 

from the break of day until bedtime. 

Dad was not the only one with this great 
idea-of'an extended vacation. Other Navy 
brats; with their families, were enjoying the 
lack of adult intervention. In fact, we made 
up quite a little canvas community. It didn’t 
take long for everyone to get to know each 
other on an informal basis. There is some- 
thing about tenting that breaks all cultural 
barriers and makes instant friends of those 
who, under normal circumstances, would 
never consider friendship nor even speak 
to each other. 

Camping involves a kind of unspoken 
brotherhood of the survivors of the battle of 
the flies, who mistakenly eat every bug 
known to mankind, suffer in a state of semi- 
dampness and mouldiness and are still able 
to smile. In fact, they pay for this experience 
and are willing come back every year and 
repeat it. The constant war with insects, 
heat, cold rain, and poorly cooked food is 
somehow seen by some as a vacation. 
Continual suffering of this kind has a ten- 
dency to bond even the most mismatched 
together. The unspoken motto of the camper 
is “If | were a caveman, I would be a great 
one, maybe even a king, and certainly better 
than you." 

Because we had so much in common 
with the other cave people, we shared: meals 
and just about everything else. Parties 
became every night occurrences. As the sun 
began to fade, the air would be electric with 
laughter and music, and dancing under the 
stars. The responsibilities towards the chil- 
dren began to fade, also. Nobody seemed to 
notice if the children were there or not. The 
adults were caught up in the contagious 
spirit of celebration. Night after night my 
father would. arrive home with lonely sailors 
who would enjoy the ambiance and company, 
of family settings and meals. Mild flirtations 
were quite common and did a lot to boost my 
frail ego. 

That summer was engravedsin.my-memo- 
ry as perfect, but there must always be one 
or two flies in the.ointment. My mother’s 
vast bone of contention was my father’s seri- 
ous financial mis¢alculation in his haste to 
get us to Quebec. He had no money to feed 
us. Since this was a matter of household and 
did not fall under his jurisdiction, it would 
fall to Mama to reetify the situation and find 
a way. to provide for us. 

And Mama, being who she was; soon 
rose to the challenge. She was a woman with 
a plan, and she always believed in the 
power of children to do more than they knew 
they were capable of. Gently she would 
awake us before dawn and send us out to go 
through the garbage of others, looking for 
pop bottles, whose value would provide sup- 
per that night. She would watch us shrewdly 
and silently, calculating that 30 cents would 
buy a dozen cow-corn, and feed us for 
another day and all would be well. 

Somehow she managed to make a game 
of it. We were spies on a secret mission and 
no one could know. And especially no one 
could see. This would have brought shame at 
that time. Her plan worked quite well and 
were never hungry that summer Also none of 


mented or asked questions. 

Much good came out about eros or sexu- 
al love, philia or brotherly love and agape or 
the very essence of God’s unconditional love 
with no strings attached. We can love that 
way only when God lives in our hearts and 
we trust him to help learn to love with agape 
love. 

After the Bible study and short prayer 
time the service started and a woman led the 
singing and gave a testimony about how hor- 
ribly she had been treated by some relatives 
and friends. 


the other campers knew how desperate she 
was. To-our delight, the facade was main- 
tained. My sister, Michelle, found a metal 
slug that when inserted in a pop machine 
would give us pop and return to us, like a 
boomerang, in the coin return slot. This 
meant free pop all summer, any time we 
wished. 

Looking back, I know my mother felt the 
fear and responsibility of hungry, trusting 
eyes looking upwards at her. She never let 
her chickens know they were poor, and she 
always managed to feed us. Maybe that is 
why we all get such great joy from living well 
off the things others discard as no longer 
needed or wanted. 

Michelle being the middle child and 
clearly feeling the need for more attention, 
overheard Mama speaking of appendicitis. 
Not long after she began to complain of the 
ailment. Without hesitation she was rushed 
to the local hospital and quickly operated on, 
much to her surprise. After her recovery a 
nice French family came forward to take her 
in and she got to spend the rest of her stay 
in a warm bed with three squares a day. 

On the eve of my fourteenth birthday, 
father went to a Levy, which is a nice name 
for a drunk, and didn’t return. A wicked hur- 
ricane hit the campground. I remember how 
wet and scared we were, protected only by a 
thin, aging piece of canvas being torn every 
which way by the wind while trying to do its 
best to shield us from the angry, tormented 
elements. But Mama did what needed to be 
done. Her 110-pound frame protected us 
with all its strength, pounding tent pegs 
repeatedly while the storm whipped and tore 
them out of the soft earth and terrorized her 
five-foot body .Because I was the oldest I 
would go outside to try to help but she 
would order me back into the tent. She still 
found time that night,te. comfort and hold 
us. 

We survived thenight and awoke to the 
realization thatthe tent was still, amazingly, 
standing over us, and our father was not 
there. Fathershad failed to come home. He 
was not only gone, but had deserted us during 
a vicious»storm. By morning Mama was seri- 
ously irritatedThis was the vacation from 
hell, and it was.about to end. She went out 
in search of Father, and first found only our 
small car with bléod all over its: misshapen 
body. 

Many: hours later she found him half- 
dead in a French*hospital. Knowing Mama’s 
tongue, I can imagine Father would rather 
have been dead than face Mama’s wrath. He 
had done the unforgivable. He had endan- 
gered Mama’s chickens and now he was. 
about to pay: 

She instructed the doctor to get him 
ready because he was leaving. At first the 
doctor refused, but there was something in 
my mother’s eyes that convinced him, with- 
outa doubt, that he had better do what she 
said. 

Before any of us realized what was hap- 
pening, the tent was torn down, kids and 
clothes packed and we were on a train head- 
ed for the Maritimes. In our charge was one 
fahter, bandaged and broken beyond recog- 
nition, who could only drink through a 
straw. His face was mangled like a prise 
fighter who had gone too many rounds in a 
losing fight. He would pay greatly for this 
escapade, never to be forgiven by my mother, 
nor ever forgotten. It would live in Mama’s 
heart forever as one more reason to hate and 
distrust. So grew the tree. 


After that I went to the Hope Mission and 
noticed a young woman standing alone lean- 
ing against the wall. She asked for a ciga- 
rette, but only broke it while drunkenly 
expressing that she wanted to commit sui- 
cide. Then she said she needed to use the 
bathroom. They didn’t want to let her in 
because a bunch of others wanted to go in, 
too. I asked that they call 911 for her 
instead. Meanwhile she managed to barge in. 
I waited for a while, prayed for her, and left 
her in the hands of God and the Hope 
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Our homelessness 
dilemma: Make 
the hard choice, 
or take the easy 
way out? 


Allan Sheppard 


Allan Sheppard is a freelance writer and editor, 
and a volunteer writer for Edmonton Street News. 
As a pensioner, he finds himself from time to time 
on the edge of poverty and homelessness. As a 
self-appointed community elder, he thinks and 
worries about the needs of children, youth, par- 
ents and others who face lives of poverty and 
inadequate education in the midst of unprecedent- 
ed wealth. 


So...the province’s Secretariat for Action 
on Homelessness believes it will take $3.3 
billion over ten years to get a handle on 
homelessness in Alberta. 

The secretariat’s report—A Plan for 
Alberta: Ending Homelessness in 10 
years?was approved by the government and 
released by Housing and Urban Affairs 
Minister Yvonne Fritz on March 16. It aims 
at eliminating all homelessness. I’m not con- 
vinced that can be done, but I believe it 
might be possible to do everything that can 
reasonably be done, with the money and in 
the time suggested in the report. 

If, as the recently released report on 
homelessness in Edmonton suggests, it will 
take $1 billion and ten years to deal effective- 
ly with homelessness in our city, then an 
estimate of $3.3 billion over ten years for the 
province seems reasonable. And the report’s 
recommendations would seem doable, were it 
not for our government’s stubborn and 
uncreative reliance on volatile resource and 
gambling revenues to finance its operations. 

The proof of Premier Stelmach and his 
government’s commitment to doing some- 
thing about homelessness will be in Finance 
Minister Iris Evans’s budget on April 7. I live 
in hope?and in fear. 

Any government would have a challenge 
selling a budget of $3.3 billion to end home- 
lessness in the best of times (like the times 
we thought would last forever, only a year 
ago, or less). These are not the best of times, 
at least for our provincial government, which 
seems shocked and surprised beyond belief 
at its dramatic fall from massive surplus into 
deficit. 

Premier Stelmach, Minister Fritz, and 
members of the secretariat and the media are 
saying the right things. They seem to under- 
stand the need and the urgency to act. They 
seem to understand that doing nothing will 
cost at least as much—probably more—than 
doing something. They even seem to under- 
stand, some of them, that beyond the eco- 
nomic arguments—which at the most basic 
level boil down to pay now, or pay more 
later—there is also a moral and an ethical 
dimension to homelessness and our need to 
address it. It’s a dimension that involves 
honest acceptance of our obligations in com- 
mon humanity toward those who are in dis- 
tress in our communities and on our streets. 

On past performance, I cannot believe 
Premier Stelmach and his government have 
the will and the courage to do the right thing 
on homelessness. They glory in making what 
they call “hard choices,” by which they usu- 
ally mean not raising taxes and not spending 
money. That kind of talk makes good political 
rhetoric but questionable logic. The hardest 
thing, surely, is to raise taxes and spend the 
money in hard times on programs that may 
be necessary and beneficial but do not have 
broad public support. 

Since his first days in the legislature as a 
member of the fiscally hawkish group of 

Progressive Conservative backbenchers 
known as “Deep Six,” Ed Stelmach has 
preached precisely the opposite message: tax 
less, spend less, and damn the conse- 
quences; the government does best that does 
least. To repeat: I live in hope, but I also live 
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in fear that this government will make what 
it will call the hard choice to take the easy 
way out. It will do nothing. Or next to noth- 
ing. And it will blame the economy. 

I have no illusions about the difficulty the 
government faces, both in dealing with home- 
lessness in our province and in selling the 
taxpayers on the need and benefits of taking 
effective action on homelessness. There is not 
much sympathy in the community for home- 
less people or for doing anything seriously 
intended to help them. Comments online at 
the Edmonton Journal’s web site (responding 
to stories about homelessness and municipal 
and provincial reports about homelessness} 
show some awareness of the complexity of 
the problem, but little understanding of or 
sympathy for the homeless. 

The same is true of comments I hear at 
the gym or on the bus. Edmontonians seem 
to understand that homeless people are vic- 
tims of circumstances beyond their control, 
but that does not stop many of them from 
blaming the victim anyway. 

Homeless people may have been forced 
into or trapped by homelessness due to cir- 
cumstances beyond their control (some seem 
to say), but they shouldn’t have allowed 
themselves to fall into such circumstances in 
the first place. The argument often seems to 
come down to this: the rest of us have man- 
aged to avoid homelessness and other indig- 
nities of life, so being homeless or poor must 
be the result of one’s own decisions or 
behaviour, just as our good fortune is the 
result of our hard work and smart choices. 
Call it karma, in a casual interpretation of 
Eastern religious thought, or call it reaping 
what you have sown, following Christian the- 
ology. 

To believe differently is to accept the pos- 
sibility that one’s own good fortune may not 
be the result of one’s own efforts; it may sim- 
ply be the result of living in the right place at 
the right time, of having chosen the right 
parents, or some other event or events over 
which one did not have much, if any, control. 

A proverbial observation that was com- 
mon in my youth comes to mind here: 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” That 
expression, which may have originated in the 
Great Depression of the 1930s (see 
www.phrases.org.uk/meanings /there-but- 
for-the-grace-of-god.html), has gone out of 
favour. Even though I am not a Christian or 
any other kind of religious practitioner, I 
believe it is time to revive the concept 
expressed in the statement and apply it to 
any relationships that exists between our- 
selves and the poor and unfortunate among 
us, whether they live down the street, ina 
nearby alley, or in far corners of the world. 

We can make as many economic and 
social arguments as we can muster (all of 
them true and defensible) and make them in 
the strongest possible ways, but as a com- 
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munity we will never come to terms with 
poverty, homelessness, and other injustices 
in this world unless we and the people who 
have the power to change things are willing 
to come to terms with a basic truth that is at 
least as old as many of the world’s religions: 
I am my brother’s keeper. I should also add 
my sister’s, my children’s, my parents’, my 
neighbours’ keeper, and so on?not in the 
sense of being responsible for them in all 
ways at all times but of being there when | 
am needed. That’s not a popular position in a 
world deeply influenced by the teachings of 
Ayn Rand and her disciples, but it is one I 
am not ashamed to hold and confess. 

Having said that, I realize that I do not 
have any answers to the challenges of pover- 
ty and homelessness, only a conviction that 
attitudes must change before anything signif- 
icant can be done and that I must work in 
whatever small ways I can to foster that 
change. 

The great English critic and man of the 
theatre, Kenneth Tynan, wrote more than 50 
years ago, “(N)o ideology has yet abolished 
fear, pain, or sadness. Nor has any work of 
art. But both are in the business of trying. 
What other business is there?” 

Those words sustain and encourage me. 
Perhaps they will inspire you. 

I hope to present in the next issue of the 
Edmonton Street News a special section deal- 
ing with homelessness in Edmonton in the 
light of the recent municipal and provincial 
reports. I invite you to contribute and partici- 
pate in any way you can. 


allansheppard23@yahoo.ca 


Umbrellas 
By Ernest Ballandine 


Umbrellas can keep the rain our of your hair 
and eyes. 

On sunny days, umbrellas can keep out the 
rays. 

They’re sometimes carried as a fashion force, 
it can suffice, 

But who cares if you’re staying in fashion 
these days? 

There are all sizes to fit our needs with ease. 
They can cost quite a few bucks I'm told. 
Indeed, they can be used in many ways. 
Umbrellas are valuable to many and considered 
as gold; 

For me umbrellas are useless until it rains 


And on sunny days I like the sun’s rays to 


warm my face. 































Project International Hope Institute For Human Rights 


A registered Non Profit under the Province of 
Alberta & Charity Law. 

Commission for the Investigation of the 
Criminal Justice System, 

The following is the outcome of a com- 
plex, exhaustive and lengthy investigation of 
the criminal justice system with reference 
only to North America and the system of 
crime and justice in North America. At the 
present, comments and personal interviews 
have been conducted with persons from east- 
ern Canada and western Canada, primarily 
Alberta, British Columbia and 
Saskatchewan. There is an emphasis on 
Canada but comparisons are made with 
insight into the American justice system as 
well. 

The following has been established: 

The negative mode of the United States 
with its heavy emphasis on incarceration and 
a penal system that continues to spiral out 
of control (now the biggest industry in 
California marking into billions of dollars) 
shows no stopping, no limitation of the crime 
already taking place and no effect on citizens 
who may perpetrate the crimes and especial- 
ly those with drugs. 

There is no deceleration of crime 
throughout most of the U.S.A. and teaching 
about crime only shows that there is empha- 
sis on “how not to get caught” and a continu- 
ing and growing interest in crime by the pop- 
ulation at large. 

A monetary card system, which could 
invoke the positive that always exists in all 
societies no matter what the outcomes, could 
engender some hope and some of the positive 
effect that the current system seems to be 
abandoning due to gross societal fascination 
and overwhelming peer influence. 

A monetary card system could be insti- 
tuted the minute that there is a nexus to the 
province, the federal system or the state. 
There have been other cards such as Medical 
Savings Accounts, Energy Savings Accounts, 
and now there could be Positive Money 
Savings Accounts: called Reverse Retirement 
Money Savings Accounts started as early in 
life as possible, and possibly legislated as to 
when they would start. 

This system would be started with any 
young person and they would have a num- 
bered card similar to a S.I.N. card that gives 
them points and credits. For example every 
year in school, without significant loss of 


could earn a number of credits on their cards 
when they reach a certain age 

One age may be the first disburse- 
ment age. That would give them credits 
for more welfare if they needed it, college or 
university credits for free enrollments, etc, if 
they needed it, other social benefits tied to 
their cards and giving them proportionately 
more the more they were living a postive life- 
style without jail time, without parole, pro- 
bation, and reform school, while having com- 
pleted time in school.. 

Second age for disbursement could be a 
new disability. 

Third age could be an early retirement, or 
retirement. 

The basis for the RRMSA card and its 
accumulated monetary input would be based 
on the fact that crime costs money and the 
well known majority of crime in all of North 
America is linked with drugs and the culture 
of drugs and alcohol. 

RRMSA reards individuals who maintain a 
healthy life style as they are growing up that 
will not be debilitating to them or cost the 
public huge amounts of money through the 
legal system, and all that entails. It empha- 
sizes that they will get money. Money is in fact 
a well-known motivator of people of all ages 
all over the world. 

If we can keep track of credits on the 
social security or the retirement system, then 
we can keep track of these RRMSA credits as 
well, and very easily. The person just has to 
get a number. 

The Commission for the Investigation of the 
Criminal Justice System, Phase I 

The Legal System representation Phase II , 

Social Outcomes with Family, Social and or 
Penal Interventions Phase III 

Has determined that there is now exces- 
sive influence on all growing children by way 
of the streets, gangs, even the schools, and 
other co-inhibitory groups of thus allied neg- 
ative influences outside of the home in gen- 
eral that mitigate many current credible 
solutions to crime and drugs. There is simply 
no viable alternative to the negative until we 
can introduce a credible positive influence 
that has money and meaning for all people. 
The only positive drug study that kept young 
people off drugs is the study of Orange 
County where Dr. Demos showed an aver- 
sion of all their youngsters to drugs through 
positive peer pressure and large group liai- 


PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 


ATTAINABLE SINGLES AFFORDABLE HOUSING 
“AT THE CROSSROADS” 


MP Peter Goldring held a meeting in Ottawa of Parliamen- 
tarians to examine the proposed Mayfair Village attainable 
housing project. 


“Homeless counts have grown, mostly because 90% of all 
singles private sector housing has been torn down, and not 
allowed to be replaced by city planners, let alone increased 
Most single people need independent living affordable hous- 
ing, not social welfare sheltering. We can do much better for 
less cost for those many in great need,” Mr. Goldring says. 


Randy Ferguson of developer ProCura showed his private 
sector plan to create 700 units of attainable affordable (10% 
less than market average rents) singles and couples housing 
— bachelor and one-bedroom apartments. ProCura proposes 
to build and operate attainable housing for less than half the 
cost of the social non-profit providers, but have been stalled 
on funding applications by provincial and municipal shelter- 
centric funders. 

“We are at the crossroads,” Mr. Goldring states. “We must 
stop the wasteful plans of creating more and more small, inef- 
ficient, non-profit social transitional shelter projects. We can 
do much more with the private sector at half the cost.” 


The United States has modeled how to deal with the confu- 
sion of social industry vested interest exaggerations of the 
homelessness issue. They created a national understanding 
of the issue, defined it as best possible, decided how to most 
effectively deal with it, and implemented that plan. It is my 
suggestion that Canada form a comparable agency to the 
United States Interagency Council on Homelessness to begin 
the process nationally. Such a new agency could really help 
bring about an end to homelessness confusion that sadly 
serves to inhibit efforts to help those truly in need. 

Now, with encouragement from colleagues, Mr. Goldring will 
approach the provincial and municipal governments to see 
what is necessary to make singles housing projects such as 
this a reality. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 


www.petergoldring.ca 





ment system. Money does work. Something 
has to be done that is positive. We cannot 
just build more prisons, as that does not 
work, as they have proved around the 
world, nor does punishing people work, as 
even in Thailand people risk capital pinoshment 
to do drugs! Our last resort is positive interven- 
tion for children and youth. 
Submitted by Cassanra van Nostrand, PIHI 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


school time, every year spent without jail, 
every year spent without reformatory, parole 
or probation etc, would be added to positive 
credits. 

This RRMSA (pronounced “rim-sa”) would 
accumulate credits for every year that a jun- 
ior or a person post 18 years, and then 21 
would get when they would allow themselves 
to drug checkmate. [a voluntary system that 
they could register for guaranteed to give 
them money credits in a down the road type 
of style). No one can be forced to give drug 
samples, but if they sign up to give this vol- 
untarily in school or in the work force, they 


Ben 
iHenderson 


Councillor, Ward 4 


son approach that they had with a reward 
system. 

Families have splintered leaving the 
youngsters to all of the most negative influ- 
ences. 

The only hope and the only solution is 
the positive peer pressure approach or the 
same approach with a built in reward or pay- 
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Edmonton’s Annual Good Friday 


Outdoor Way of the 





Sunshine Vendor of the Month 
Michelle Semple 


Michelle says she loves selling 
Edmonton Street News “because I can talk 
to people and make money.” 

She began her vending career with Our 
Voice, but has been selling ESN on and off 
for about two years. Her favourite selling 
location is on Whyte Avenue on 104th 
Street near the Second Cup. She tops up 
her AISH income with paper sales. 
Michelle is currently looking for suitable 
housing, and living at the Hope Mission 
where she is able to get three meals a day. 
She said she enjoys doing arts and crafts. 


ASS: 


Public Service Announcement 


It would be appreciated if your media organization would provide this information if you 
have any public service or community announcement service available. Thank you. 


The 29" annual Outdoor Way of the Cross will consider the theme of 
Meeting Christ in the Margins The walk invites people to think about 
the people who are most at risk in today’s world, by taking part in a 
prayer walk through the urban core of Edmonton on Good Friday, with 
music and brief comments at several “stations”. The two kilometre walk 
is reasonable for most ages and abilities. 

When: Friday, April 10, 10 AM — Noon 

Where: Begins and ends at Boyle Street Community League Hall (9515- 





Donna Sabrina Romine beats her tam- 


borine, while singing along to the songs on u 
Shine FM, 105.9. In the past hour she has 104 Aven e) - ’ 
received 3 quarters and a taco. She is looking The Outdoor Way of the Cross is a community event sponsored by the 


cheerful and openly talks about her life. "Sure, é . ‘ 
prifit this in the ESN if joucheN she says! Edmonton and District Council of Churches. Everyone is welcome. 


Donna has enjoyed being part of the inner Further information: Linda at 780-466-6327 or Jim at 780-423-9675. 


city since about 1980. She says her teeth were 
knocked out in an assault, but isn't bitter 
about it. She is waiting for a pair of dentures. 
She said she loves God and goes to the 
Mustard Seed and other Christian Missions. 
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